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PUBLISHED BY unkindness and injustice which have been too was an emblem of kingly power; and when- 
WM. D. PARRISH & CO., much exercised tow&rds you by the people of ever the chief, who had the right to wear it, 
No. 4 NORTH FIFTH STREET, PHILADELPAIA, these parts of the world, who have sought put it on, it was understood that the place was 


Every Seventh-day at Two Dollars*per anaum payable| themselves to make great advantages by you, made sacred, and the persons of al! present 


. ‘ £ i= | ™ Yr Pe . 
in advance. Three copies sent to one address for Five| rather than to be examples of goodness and!inviolable. Upon putting on this horn, the 
Ticiiows }patience unto you. This,I hear, hath been ajIndians threw down their bows and arrows, 
matter of trouble unto you, and caused great and seated themselves round their chiefs, in the 
grudging and animosities, sometimes to the form of a half moon upon the ground. The 


shedding of blood, which hath made the Great! chief Sachem then announced to William Penn, 


Communications must be eddressed to the Publisher 


AGENTS. | God angry. ButI am not such a man, as is by means of an interpreter, that the nations 
George C. Baker, New York. | well known in my own country. { have great were ready to hear him.” 
Jacob Lafetra, Baltimore. \love and regard towards you, and desire to win| Penn’s speech appears to have embraced 


—————— gain your love and [friendship by a kind, nearly the same topics as his letter already quot- 
In a late number of the Christian Citizen, a| just, and peaceable life ; and the people I send.ed. After its delivery he unrolled the parch- 
paper published by Elihu Burritt, is an engrav-|2"¢ of the same mind, and shall in all things| ment, and by means of the interpreter, explain- 
ing of Penu's ‘Treaty with the Indians, to which behave themselves accordingly ; and if, in any- ed it article by article. The compact was based 
; y . thing, any shall offend you or your people, you; upon the principle that the land was to be com- 

the following essay is appended. ‘shall have a full and speedy satisfaction for the:mon to the Indians and to the English; and 
|same, by an equal number of just men on both that the natives were to have the same liberty 

‘ ; sides, that by no means you may have just oc-|to do what was necessary for the improvement 
The engraving which we publish to-day|casion of being offended against them.” Byjof their grounds, and the providing of suste- 
Tepresents one of the most remarkable and in-|the Europeans who first landed on the new con-| nance for their families which the settlers had. 
teresting events in the life of William Penn and |tinent, and by almost all who had followed |‘ He then,” continues Mr. Clarkson “paid them 
in the history of the world. It is a copy|them till then, the unhappy natives had been|for the land, and made them many presents 
from the late Benjamin West's picture of the|treated as if they had possessed no more rights| besides, from the merchandise which had been 
meeting of Penn and the Indian Chiefs, for the|of any kind than the lower animals that occu-| spread before them. Having done this, he laid 
ratification of the sale of the territory of Penn- pied the wilderness along with them. Penn|the roll of parchment on the ground, observing 
sylvania by the latter to the former, and the|was the first who really recognized them as\again that the ground should be common to 
conclusion of a treaty of peace and amity be-|belonging to the family of man. both people. He then added, that he would 
tween the two parties. Tt had been agreed that the meeting for the| not do as the Marylanders did, that is, call 
Penn had received the property of the vast! ratification of the compact should take place at|them children or brothers only ; for often pa- 
tract of land constituting the present State of Coaquennoe, the name given by the Indians to |rents were apt to whip their children too se- 
Pennsylvania by patent from Charles [1., in|the spot on which Philadelphia now stands.| verely, and brothers sometimes would differ: 
March, 1681; but he did not deem the royal|The parties, however, after assembling, pro-|neither would he compare the friendship be- 
grant to be his sufficient authority for taking|ceeded a little higher up the Delaware. to ajtween him and them toa chain, for the ram 
possession of the country anti) !e-hed ohtained}place then called Shacamaxon, #% which the} might rust it, or a tree might fall and break it; 





A CHAPTER FROM AMERICAN HISTORY. 
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the consent of those by whom it was actually| adjoining village of Kensington has béen since|but he should evnsider them as the same flesh 
inhabited. Accordingly, very soon after his| built, and where there grew an immense oles, |and blood with the Christians, ad the sathe as 
patent had been signed, he deputed commis-|under the spreading branches of which the|if one man’s body were to be divided into two 
sioners to proceed to America, and to enter|leaders on both sides took their station. Mr. parts. He then took up the parchment, and 
into a negociation with the Indians for the fair| Clarkson, in his ‘life of Penn,’ (2 vols. 8vo.,| presented it to the Sachem, who wore the horn 
purchase of so much of the territory as they|Lon. 1813,) expresses his regret that in no|in his chaplet, and desired him and the other 
claimed a right to. The desired arrangement| historian has he been able to find any detailed|Sachems to preserve it carefully for three gen- 
was made with little difficulty ; and the follow-| account of the circumstances of this meeting,| erations, that their children might know what 
ing year, Penn having himself come over to|though the event itself is so famous. He gives,| had passed between them, just as if he had re- 
view his acquisition, it was resolved that the| however, some interesting particulars, princi-| mained himself with them to repeat it.” The 
compact which had been made should be| pally derived from the traditions preserved in|solemn pledges of the Indians to perform faith- 
solemnly confirmed. |Quaker families, descending from those who fully their part in the contract followed this ha- 
The principles and regulations which Pena| were present on the occasion. ‘ William)raugue. 

had laid down from the first for the treatment| Penn,” he says, “ appeared in his usualclothes.| “ When the purchase was agreed, geat pro- 
of the native inhabitants, and the management|He had no crown, sceptre, mace, sword, hal-| mises passed hetween us of kindness and good 
of the intercourse between them and the Euro-| bert, or any insignia of eminence. He was) neighbourhood, and that the Indians and Eng- 
pean colonists, were characterised by a spirit of| distinguished only by wearing a sky-blue sash/lish and Indians must live in love, as long as the 
liberality exceedingly remarkable for that age.|round his waist,§which was made of silk net-|sun gave light. Which done, another made a 
It was made part of the conditions on which} work, and which was of no larger apparent|speech to the Indians, in the name of all the 
grants of land were made to adventurers that| dimensions than an officer’s military sash, and|sachamakers or kings, first, to tell them what 
all mercantile transactions with the Indians|much like it except in color. On his right|was done ; next, tocharge and command them 
should take place in the public market; that) hand was Colonel Markham, his relation and|to love the Christians, and particularly live in 
any wrong done to an Indian should be punish-| secretary, and on his left his friend Pearson ;|peace with me, and the people under my go- 
ed in the same manner as if a white man had|after whom followed a train of Quakers. Be-|vernment: that many governors had been in 
been the person injured; and that all differ|fore him were carried various articles of mer-|the river, but that no governor had come him- 
ences between planters and Indians should be|chandise, which, when they came near the/self to live and stay here before; and having 
settled by the verdict of twelve men, six of the|Sachems, (or kings,) were spread upon the}now such an one that had treated them well, 
one class and six of the other. And in aletter|ground. He held aroll of parchment, contain-|they should never do him or his any wrong. 
addressed to the Indians themselves, after men- ing the confirmation of the treaty of purchase} At every sentence of which they shouted, and 
tioning the existence of a Great God, or Power,| and amity in his hand. One of the Sachems,|said amen in their way.” 

the Creator of the World, who hath comman-| who was the chief of them, then put upon his| Everything connected with this treaty,—the 
ded us all to love, to help, and to do good to|own head a hind of chaplet, in which appeared | only one, as Voltaire has remarked, ever made 
one another, he continued;—«[ would haveja small horn. This, is among the primitive| between the native inhabitants of America and 
you well observe that I am very sensible of the nations, and according to Scripture language,|the Christians that was not ratified by an oath, 
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and that was never broken.—was long held in call it beantifulonly by comparison with others posite party, and upon allegations altogether 
reverential remembrance by both English and that are less so; for it is now abundantly sur-/unsubstantial, perhaps instigated by a spirit of 
the Indians. The parchment roll was carefully passed by many on the shores of Long Island./revenge, similar to the foregoing, had been put 
preserved by the latter, and was exhibited by This domicil was the natal spot of my venera-)to death. It was while his heart was bleeding for 
them in various conferences which they had ted mother, whose father’s family residedthere|the Joss of a beloved son, cut down by the 
with the English authorities, down nearly to during the perilous period of the war. The local| hands of ruffians, in the morning of life, that 
the era of the independence of the colonies. associations of the place and vicinity, seldom he uttered the desperately wicked vow, which 
The sash which Penn wore, Mr. Clarkson sweep across my mind, without bringing the|l have recited. 

states, was, when he wrote, in the possession of recollection of one incident, which though re-| * What an odious and wicked man, was this 
Thomas Kett, Esq., Seething Hall, near Nor-|lated to me in early life, made an impression Strang,” will probably be the simultaneous re- 
wich. The elm, especially, which had shaded so deep that “time and ‘uch that time has|sponse of my readers; “ to seize an unoffend- 
the assembled negotiators, became celebrated brought with it” has not dimmed its vividness|ing youth, who had never in any manner in- 
from thatday. With such general veneration on my memory. jured him, and attempt to take his life, because 
and affection was it regarded, that even the) A young man was walking on the shore|some others had committed a similar outrage 
British General Simcoe, when he was quarter- alluded to, or its vicinity; it does not appearj)upon a member of his own family. The in- 
ed in the neighbourhood during the revolution- he had rendered himself obnoxious by any mis-|fliction would have been atrociously unjust and 
ary war, placed a sentinelunder it to protect it\demeanor. There was no reasonable appre-|would have deservedly branded his name and 
from being injured by his men when they went hension that be would be molested; but his|character with infamy.” I am not about to vin- 
out tocollect firewood. It wasatlast, however, innocency, at least, for the time being, did not|dicate the conduct of Strang ; your verdict is in 
blown down in 1811, when its trunk and|protect him. He was discovered by anathletic/accordance with the immutable principles of 
branches were cut into various articles to be pre--man named Strang, armed with a musket,/ justice ; treasure it up, mark it well and let us 




































































served as memorials of the honored tree. who upon approaching, directly discovered | proceed. 
—~——- that he belonged to the opposite party, some| During the seven years war, in the course of 
For Friends Week)y Intalligencer. 


‘of whom had recently perpetrated a grievous|which occurred the incidents | have related, the 
outrage upon some of Strang’s family, and un-| British Commanding officer, on one occasion, 
der the vindictive influence of which, he vowed,| discovered among his prisoners some soldiers, 
‘to use his own language, that he would sacri-|whom the court-martial adjudged as British 
fice the first person of that party that fell in|subjects, and according to the sanguinary laws 
ble degree of vindictive excitement. Muli-\his power; the opportunity now presented,|of war, they were sentenced to death, and exe- 
tudes who had previously lived upon terms ofjand he immediately prepared to carry his|cuted accordingly. ‘The American command- 
amity, maintaining the accustomed cordialities |threat into execution. ‘The trembling victim |er notified the British Generel], that if the out- 
of social life, were now at sword points; and in| pleaded for his life with a fervency, that noth-|rage should be repeated he would immediately 
not a few instances, were ready to stain their|ing short of an immediately impending death|draw out an equal number of British soldiers 
hands with eachother’s blood. The most dia- could inspire; and when every o-her con-|that he held as prisoners of war, and order 
bolical passions of the.human heart were exci-|sideration failed, implored a few moments|them to be shot; and his historian vauntingly 
ted, and mutually repeated acts of the deepest! respite to make an effort to ransom his life, by|adds, that none who knew his distinguishing 
revenge, were perpetrated by those who in\a pecuniary consideration; this was finally|firmness of character, would doubt that he 
former years, and under other circumstances, |accorded, and the parties made their way to| would promptly have carried his threat into ex- 
would have contemplated the commission with!the nearest dwelling, which was that of my jecution. 

abhorrence. ‘grandfather’s. Being arrived there, it was as- 


INCIDENTS OF THE REVOLUTIONARY WAR 
ON LONG ISLAND. 


(Continued. 


The war also produced the greatest possi- 





(To be continued.) 








‘The community was divided into two po-\certained he had but a few pieces of coin in| <r 
litical parties; and such was the rancorous|the house; a sum which Strang regarded as} A VISIT TO THE DERBYSHIRE POTTERIES. 
hate cherished by each, to the other, that in jtotally insignificant. Placing the young man} Continued. 


many instances, any one individual, however|in a chair, he stood by his side, and taking out | Adjoining the store-rooms, where the finish- 
innocent and inoffensive, was deemed responsi-|his watch, you have, said be, but fifteen min-|ed ware is piled away, are the packing-rooms, 
ble evento death, for an outrage committed! utes to make@-your peace with your God; andjin which men are continually engaged in des- 
by Others of the same party. These enormi-|with an aspect of utter infuriation, he thrust; patching crates well filled to ord:r. A singu- 
ties have either been mostly passed over in si-|his ramrod down the barre! of his musket with! lar practice prevails in this department in 
lence by the historians of those days, or S0\a violence, that indicated he had wrought hisjenumerating the various articles which are 
garnished with the hue of historical fiction, |feelings up to @pitch of intensity, that prepar-jsold by dozens; but here a dozen does not 
that their distressingly repulsive features are'ed him for the perpetration of the greatest|always mean twelve; for in order to keep up 
concealed from the casual reader. It is only!enormity. The helpless sufferer, paralyzed |a uniformity of prices in the accounts, one big 
by lifting the curtain that is rapidly separating! with terror, sat silent and unresisting ; his\jug, which may be worth as much as thirty- 
the past from the present, by recourse to local'cheek was blanched with the lividness of im-|six little ones, is reckoned as a dozen; 
records, andtothe rapidly disappearing au-|pending dissolution—his lips quivered—his|the thirty-six are also set down as a dozen; 
thority of oral tradition, that the knowledge knees smote tremblingly together—upon his|and so on with intermediate sizes. Dishes 
of these events can berevived. The foregoing pale, youthful brow, rested the cold damp of/and plates, however, and some other articles 
delineation is perhaps more especially applica-|death ; for he felt, that few were the moments|are counted twelve to the dozen. 

ble to Long Island, where the royalists andjand brief the respite, that interposed the last! Messrs. Sharpe’s trading connections are 


continental troops alternately held possession, slight barrier between him and the grave. ‘almost exclusively confined to the United 
and to the ‘neutral ground,” over which latter, My ancestor was a feeble person, and though States and British possessions in America ; and 


territory, during near half adozen years, there 
was almost a total annihilation of civil govern- 
ment. 

About twenty-five miles northeast of the city 


of New York, near the little village of Rye,jin the house, together with my grandfather's ticular, are so ugly, as to say but litile in favor 
and a short distance from the main post road/ bond, for a considerable sum, and release his|of backwoods’ taste. English hawkers will 
to Boston, is an ancient dwelling, whose archi- prisoner. The amount of the bond [ did not|scarcely take them, even as a free gift. The 
tectural appearance indicates, that its erection! ]earn, or have forgotten; nor do | know whether|most characteristic article, however, is the 
was coeval with a generation that had passed it was ever reimbursed by the young man ; my |spittoon : this, by recent improvements, is 
away. From this dwelling there extends a|impression is, that he was possessed of little or|made sufficiently ornamental to appear ina 
road of half a mile, down to the shoreof Long no property, and had to repay the sum out of drawing-room. Some are of extraordinary 
Island sound. The shore in former times, it his future earnings. \dimensions after a registered model; it has 
is said, formed a beautiful beach, to which’ Every heart knows its own sorrows; every | been proposed to call them the ‘ Congressional 
multitudes of the young people, including spirit the depth of its own agony. Strang was|Spittoon.’ The idea was suggested to one of 
Friends, as well as others, used to resort on fine the father of a son, also a young man, upon the firm while on a visit to the House of Rep- 
summer afternoons, for the purpose of bathing | whom rested the joy of his present moments, |tesentatives at Washington, by seeing a large 
and recreation. It was perhaps more beauti-jand the hope of his declinivg years. ‘This square pine box, with a grass turf in the bot- 
ful formerly than now ; if it were not, I could) young manhad been seized by some of the op- tom of it, placed at each door of the rotunda; 


‘not a Friend, he was mild and conciliating,and in going through the store-rooms, the visitor 
finally succeeded in so far diverting Strang’s at-|is struck by the sight of many articles which 
tention, as to listen to terms of negotiation. Hejeeldom or never come into use in this country. 
finally concluded to accept of what money was|Some of these, an exaggerated teapot in par- 
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and the new article is his attempt to render|a rule of this branch of the business, when a/the latter as our guide; and this shows the 
the results of a disgusting habit somewhat less}certain amount of work is required, to leave|numberof minors between 15 and 20 to be 
repulsive. ‘the apportioning to the men themselves ; and, nearly the same as that between 4 and 10. The 
While looking at work, attention is naturally|provided the order be completed to time, the period between 5 and 14 may be regarded as 
drawn to the workers. About a hundred|masters offer no inteference. On the princi-, comprising the children sent to school, while 
‘bands’ are employed in this establishment ; | ple of equal rights, the law keeps every one at|that between 10 and 20 comprises those whose 
and the impression left on the mind, after a re-|the same dead level; the turner who can finish| services are made available to their parents ; 
view of the whole, is,in spite of a feeling to|his twenty or thirty dozens per day, is not per-|and the numbers comprised between these 
the contrary, that of a lower class. There is|mitted to undertake more than he who can/|ages, that is, between 5 and 20, are computed 
an approach to abjectness, an absence of well- finish but ten dozen. The oppressive nature to be about 4500. Of this number 1940, or 
to-do expression, which cannot be referred to|}of such a regulation as this, will at once be| upwards of 64 ver cent.of those between 5 and 
the nature of the occupation. Perhaps we |obvious. In some instances, where men have 15 go to school; and we have returns of the 
have here a phase of the labour question, on/left off drinking habits, and manifested a de-|manner in which 1340 of those who do not go 
which it may not be unprofitable to bestow alsire to get forward, the employers would be to school, are disposed of, leaving about 1200 
little consideration. \glad to encourage the progressive disposition ;| minors between 5 and 20, who are not report- 
The population of the immediate neighbor-| but the statute steps in, and repels the kindly ed. 
hood comprises about 1000 souls: their habits|aid, and dooms the aspirant to a position hope-| The following table exhibits the manner in 
are migratory, and many are not natives. The less as that inflicted by the caste laws of India.) which the children are distributed. The re- 
men in the employment of Messrs. Sharpe/[t will be long before education, or what is turns are not only imperfect, but sometimes 
earn from 18s. to £2 per week: women from|usually comprehended in the word, will reach| state the number that have been to school in 
7s. to 9s. ; and in some instances father, mother|this and similar evils. Might not a remedy)the course of the year, which explains the dis- 
and three or four children are engaged at the|be found in some local legislative influence? crepancy between the numbers reported and 
manufactory. The hours of labour are from} With the exceptionof Sunday schools, there| those on the school lists atthe end of the year. 
six to six, with intervals for meals. Now it is|is but one school in the village, and that is not| ’ 
a lamentable fact, that whatever the amount of|well attended; the opportunity of acting on| Public and Charity Schools. 
earnings, nothing is sayed. In too many in-|the minds of the young, of training them to| 
stances a large portion of the wages received |sounder principles, is thus grievously negleet-| 
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on Saturday is wasted in sottish revels beforejed. Where does the blame lie? Is enough 15} Sia} Sig) € 
Monday. With the exception of ninepins,|done for the people, or do they do too little for «.| |_| Eig] Sel 
there are no recreations; the little gardens|themselves? Is a large capital inimical to 3 |, (1 S8] isl 
which in the Staffordshire potteries present so | their welfare? The latter question is replied| z |S lal cel ssie 
pleasing an array of choice flowers, are here|to by facts. Itis not unusual in the district|> mjc asmmar Schoollw lom | | |) 
carelessly kept or altogether neglected. ‘There|now under consideration for some of the em-| | bard cg | daitsel cslettdel’ tid 
being no savings’ bank in the village, the em-|ployers to keep a grocery or public-house, or|"\. Lamba! Street, a , Lee | er tor 
ployers on one occasion proposed to some of|both, at which it is expected their hands wil] |Prplic Primary School im Gaskill) || 4) | 0) | | 
the workmen that a small portion of the week-|lay out their money. Tne penalties of the Friends’ School in Raspberry St. 155 147| 3] 2 7) 36) | 192 
ly wages should be left towards a fund to be|truck law are sought to be evaded by paying' Adeipba Bebesl In Wager Mtrcet ae.) ae me 
had recourse to in slack seasons, or in case of|the wages in coin ; should any of the employed | Shilo Baptist nies Sheol, Cf. a sie Seal 
illness. Books were provided to keep the|however, make their purchase elsewhere,|pediou Steet...) . . ale 32} | 32 
men’s accounts, and for atime small sums|speedy dismissal is the understood result. It| Mors! Relorm, « . . - . miele 2h a 
were left as proposed. Very soon, however, |is believed that, as ‘ pot works,’ several of these Public School in Oak Street, West a 
every man claimed the reserved amount due establishments do not pay; but théy are kept) "1PM © ee | 
§$26,99)161 99IN91.47 1448 


to him, and some among them intimated that/going by the profit realized on the beer and} 
‘ Masters only want to find out how much mo-|groceries. The neighboring manufacturers,} _ ; 
re” f i inci | Ofthe public and charity schools, that in 
ney we've got, and then cut us down. In| who conduct their businesson just principles, | P ws 
another instance the employers endeavored to/are thus placed at a disadvantage ; should it| Raspberry-street is supported by the Society of 
establish a library, and to promote the sale| become known that they are working on new| Friends, being under the particular care of the 
among their hands of a monthly periodical, in| patterns, the improvement, which may have| Monthly Meeting for the Southern District. It 
which, at the cost ofa penny, pleasing infor-|cost hours of thought and labour, is no sooner, #5 founded in the year 1770 by the voluntary 
mation and instruction were conveyed. Even|made public than an inferior imitation of it is contributions of Friends; and was taught for 
this was distrusted by the work-people, as a/thrown into the market by unprincipled tra-| any years by Anthony Benezet, who left by 
design of the employers to induce sober and'ders, who look to other sources for their pro-| Will most of his estate for its support. Consid- 
frugal habits, in order to their being able to/fits. The tendency of such asystem to debase erable funds have been bequeathed by individ- 
live upon some contemplated reduction of wa-|the operative can hardly admit of doubt. uals for the same purpose, and any deficiency 
ges. The object was thus defeated, and the} It will thus appear that endeavors after re-|!" the income has been made up rem ae 
few who had begun to read soon ceased to pay formation must be made to include masters as) tine by the monthiy meetings of Philadelphia. 
any attention to books. This dogged resist-!as well as men; and any reformation which The school was long held in Willing’s Alley, 
ance toenlightened attempts toameliorate their|should not iuclude the two parties would be and the present school-house, which is a two- 
condition, is astriking yet lamentable character-|incomplete. Mrs. Jameson says, writing on |Story brick building, 30 ae by 40, was built in 
istic of the class in question. ‘the subject of indifferent wives, ‘ Let there be the year 1845, I'he number of pupils attending 
Great forbearance, it is clear, must be exer-|a demand fora better article, and the better during the year 1847 was 336; which when 
cised in dealing with such notions—notions as|article will be supplied.’ If the call for better | compared with the number attending at the 
suicidal to the possessor as they are mischie-| masters and better workmen has not been urged |Close of the year, 155, shows the shortness of 
vous to others. Take, for example, the sim-|long enough and loud enough, i would sug-\the time for which the children generally re- 
ple exchange of work for wages ; the employ-! gest in conclusion, that the present time is a) Main In school, and explains the excess of the 
ers say to the men,‘ We shall be busy now, fitting one for its reiteration. numbers returned inthe census as going to 
and must work hard for the next twelve months. | oateacelniias that school, over those actually on the list at 
Instead of seeking to turn this promising state | From “ a mepetinras Condition of the People of the close of the year. It is in this way proba- 
of things to account, the men immediately) ee te ee eee ae en woe bly that the same discrepancy is to be explain- 
slacken their exertions, and instead of making| See | Ae Rees OF THE CHIL- |ed in the two schools next on the list. Two 
full time, are content to crawl through about| paee- evening schools for adults, one for each sex, 
five days a week. On the other hand, in a| As the ages returned in the late census are|'s held during the winter months, in the same 
slack season they are as eager to work as they those under 5, between 5and 15,15 and 50, building, at which more than four hundred men 
were before indifferent, and will go through and 50 and upwards, we shall have to estimate and women are taught the rudiments of learn- 
as much in three days as in five on ordinary|the numbers between 15 and 20 by comparison| ing. An evening school for girls over fourteen 
occasions. Again, should one of the turners|with other returns. As the proportionate dis-| years of age, conducted by an association called 
prove to be of a more aspiring and enterprising |tribution of the coloured population into the“ Lhe Association of Friends for im proving — 
character than his fellows, he is prevented|several ages, nearly agrees with that of the condition of the free people of color,” is he 
from rising by absurd trade regulations. It is| white population of Philadelphia, we may take during six winter months in Seventh street be- 
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FRIEND 








jow Arch, at which upwards of eighty pupils 
belong. 

The Wager-street School is owned and con- 
ducted by The Philadelphia Association of 
Friends for the Instruction of Poor Children. 


This association was founded in 1808, and es-| 


tablished the free school for white children, 
known as The Adelphi School in Pegg-street, 
east of Second street. After the publie school 
system had gone fully into operation, the funds 
being no longer needed for white children, a 
school for colored children was begun, and the 
present school-house, a building two-stories 
high and 30 feet by 40, was built in Wager- 
street in the year 1831. It consists of two 
branches,—a school for girls, aud an infant 
school for both sexes. 

The Infant School in Lombard-street was es- 
tablished nearly six years ago by the Pennsyl- 


vania Society for promoting the Abolition of 


Slavery ; children are received in it from 2 to 5 
years of age, and taught by two colored teach- 
ers. 

The Infant Schoo] in Shiloh meeting-house 
is a large and flourishing school of 14 or 16 
years standing, under the care of the lafant 
School Society of Philadelphia. 

A School called the Ragged School for the 
neglected children of the most destitute of the 
people of color, has been for two or three 


years held in Bedford-street, and is now (Ist| _— 
mo. 1849,) removed to the new House of In-|fundamental principle of our profession in pro- 


It is attended: by|moting thegrowth and advancement of truth as) 


dustry in Catherine-street. 
about 70 children. 
Private Schools. 




















~|dom, and Friends were feelingly encouraged jonging 
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jare employed at home ; 44 are waiters, 310 at! ble. Again, from the same experiments, it is 
|service ; 179 are employed as common labour- found that a hollow tube is stronger than a solid 
jers, of whom 39 are in brick yards, 12 are|rod containing the same amount of matter. 
sweeps, 18 porters and 35 laborers and jobbers: | This property of hollow tubes is also accompa- 
230 are learning some trade; of whom 120 are|nied with great stiffness. Hence we find the 
apprenticed out,—the occupations which they bones of men and animals are formed hollow, 
are’ learning, not being stated except in ten| which renders them incomparably stronger and 
|cases; 64 are seamstresses and dress-makers,|stiffen, gives more room for the insertion of 
15 barbers, 7 boot and shoe makers, 3 carpen-|musoles, and makes them lighter and more 
ters, 2 tailors, 2 ina button factory, and 2 teach-|agile than. if taey were constructed of solid 
\ers. matter. In: like manner the bones of. birds, 

When we call to mind, that besides these| Which are thinnerthan those of other animals, 
there are at least 1200 children between the|#24 the quills in their wings acquire by their 
ages of 5 and 20, of whom no account 1s-receiv-|hinness the strength which is necessary, while 
ed; the greater part of whom are probably-grow- they are so light as to give sufficient buoyancy 
ing up in idle and vicious habits; it is clear|'® the animal in its flight to the aerial regions. 
that this is one of the most painful facts Brought|OUF engineers and carpenters have, of late, 
to light by this inquiry, and one which shonid|>eg¥n to imitate nature in this respect, and 
promptly and earnestly engage the-attention of|"*¥ make axles: and many other parts of 


the friends of th le of color.. machinery hollow. 
pecacetypea. nce Pia Nature is the best rule to guide the mecha- 


nie and engineer in seleeting-the best forms to 

combine strength with lightness of materail. 
SS ee 

INTERESTING GEOLOGICAL FACT. 
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AN 


PHILADELPHIA QUARTERLY MEETING was Professor Agassiz has been delivering a 
course of lectures in Boston, on the trees of 


held = the 6th inst. and was an interesting/Nonh America. Ih his last lecture he stated 
| occasion. Several impressive testimonies were|one remarkable fact in connection with his re- 
borne to the efficacy and sufficiency of the marks upon the family of the rose, which in- 
cludes among its varieties not only many of the 
most beautiful flowers which are known, but 
ae : also the richest fruits, such as the apple, pear, 
distinguished from the intellectual powers, of peach, plum, apricot, cherry, strawberry, rasp- 
man; and from the machinations of human wis-| berry, blackberry, &c.,—viz : that no fossile be- 
to this family have ever been discovered 


| 





| lalgl eg b ists!” This is regarded lusi 
| é .£\4°3|3\= |to build upon this immoveable rock. Abiding |°¥.8°° ogists’ inis is regarded as conclusive 
; | HBleisislaiz h eet ie h evidence that the introduction of this family of 
Teachers. eee, ee ee € subject one unto another! »lants upon earth, was coeval with, or subse- 
aS ats le 5\3 2% |inthe Lord,” and shail move on as a united! quent'to the creatiom of man. 
|o jaz oR I body. Rachel Hicks, a minister from Long ——- 
Solomon Clarkson, - - | 14 | | 6 7| | 27 |Island, was present, with a. minute from eT ae eee 
*Robert George, - - - | 5| | I 6 ; Coneluded. 
chintbtenieh, bao, Ben | | ¢ | Westbury Monthly Meeting, dated the 17th oe ; 
SE 616%. << ai ftlais Blof Whee iat, OME dededied be “Wen Whilst confined-on Prison Island, which con- 
Jonathan Tudas, - - - | 16! | | 2 18 : = y €S'-!taimed some 70 or. 80 acres of land, he done 
David Ware,- - - - - | 42] | 3} 5 6 56 |bury Quarterly Meeting held the 25th of| considerable business-at his trade, or rather he 
In Private Families, - - | 8] | | | S the same month, expressive of unity. with her|worked at various. trades, having first made 
eee ee end Bg | : ; isi himself a good set of tools, which he afterward 
Virginia Blake, - - - | 12 | 7] 19 |concern te pay a religious visit to the Quarter-|msell a good set ol tools, which he ao s 
Amelia Bogle, - - - - | 17 1) | 18 |ly and Monthly meetings generally, composing rought home with him nicely packed in a 
Ann E. Carey, - - - - | 7 A ' small cedar case. He exhibited great ingenui- 
Ee | re he Year! del > thei ; 
Sarah Ann Douglass, - - | 22] | 4! | 1) | 97 |the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia, andto ap-|+y jp their construction, as the Island was near- 
a tips Sods 6 | 6 : |point some meetings within their limits. ly destitute of such materials or conveniences 
eae 2s im |S : gv ge a as any ordinary mechanic would deem. abso- 
Emeline Higgins, - 17 | 4 21 ’ , y y ‘ é 
Margaret Johnson, - - - | 11] | | 210) 93 | A Stated meeting of the Committee of Man-|lutely necessary. The following inventory 
Peterson, - - - | 2) | 2 |agement of the Library Association of Friends,|includes all, viz: av axe, hand-saw, chisel, 
Martha Richards, - | 4 rt 38 will be held in the Library Room on. 4th dayjiron wood wedge,. shoemaker’s hammer, fore 
i aT. < “= « 99 } 7 . ° : . . 
Seek Ba, i See) | . yy se evening next the 14th inst. at half past seven) plane, auger, grindstone, jack knife blade, and 
ih ages j ji | |||" jo’clock. J. M.Exuis, Clerk. |some old hoop iron. With the aid of these 
|22: | | 92440 | 296 —_——— tools as a nucleus he made scuh others as he 


* Those marked with an asterisk are recently opened. 


These private Schools are mostly confined to| 


the teaching of the common rudiments of Jearn- 
ing. The numbers in attendance are given as 
we find them, and are no doubt, in many cases'| 


|_ Diep, on 5th day morning, 25th ult. Abner 
|Lewis, a valuable Member of Radnor Monthly 
Meeting, in the 71s: year of his age. 


needed and then. constructed 9 wooden times 
pieces, 300 pair of brass sleeve buttons, 80 
pair of silver ones, and repaired the officers’ 
watches and ornamented various articles with 
his graver which had done him such good ser- 





THE BEST FORM FOR STRENGTH. 


From experiments, it has been deduced. that 











incomplete. The onlyschool from the teacher|the strength of any material depends chiefly on 
of which a report has-been received, is John|its depth, or on:that dimension which is in the 
Ross’s. He has from 20to 28 scholars, and direction of its strain. A bar of timber one 
teaches “the higher branches: and the lan-|inch in breadth and two inches in depth, is 
guages.” Sarah M. Douglass’s is an excellent|four times as strong as one of only one inch 
school of many years standing ; she has a good|deep4 and it is twice as strong as a bar two 
cabinet and philosophical apparatus, and|inehes broad and one deep ; that is, a joint or 
teaches the higher branches. lever is always strongest when laid on its edge. 
The number of children not at school, whose| Hence it follows that the strongest. joist that 
situation is reported, is 1827. Of these 270|can.be cut out of a round tree is not the one 
have no oecupation; 65 of them being merely| which has the greatest quantity. of timber in it, 
said to be idle, 116 at home idle, 33 helpless, | 
and 32 kept at home for want of clothes ; 274) 


‘vice whilst among the Indians. He also raised 


a goed stock of vegetables in.a small garden, 
which enabled. him to live comfortably during 
his stay there of between 4 and 5 months, 
whilst the other prisoners passed their time in 
a lazy, idle manner. 

The use of steam for mechanical purposes 
was original with John Fitch, as he was an 
unread man and knew nothing of the inven- 
tions of Savory and others until he disclosed 
the idea, which he supposed new, to the 
“worthy Nathaniel Irwin,” pastor of the Pres- 


but such that the product of its. breadth by the| byterian Church of Neshaminy, and was much 
square of its depth shall be the greatest possi-/chagrined by being shown drawings and de- 
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scriptions of steam machinery in the pastor’s|insisted upon being used on the boat instead of and by the mass of mankind he was treated as 
library. The rising of the lid of a boiling tea-\the wneets as originally invented by Fitch|a visionary and monomaniac, when his pro- 
kettle first led his inquisitive and philosophical|and the use of which he most zealously advo-|phetic spint foretold the universal use of steam, 
mind to reflect on the mechanical use to which cated, but was finally obliged to adopt the oars}on both land and water, and that even the 
this power might be applied, and which would |to the great prejudice of his interests. Fitch) mighty ocean would be navigated by its magic 
have immortalized his name; but a glimpse|exhibited much mechanical acumen in the ad-|power, He foretold that he would not be in 
into the parson’s book dissipated this pleasing|herence to sound principles of philosophy in|his grave twenty years before some more fortu- 
dream like gossamer before the wind. trying to use wheels for the propelling of steam-|nate man would succeed to the honor and re- 
The difficulties and great manual labor ne-|boats. As it was they succeeded to move|nown justly due him. sd 
cessary in forcing a flat boat against the rapid |their boat at the rate of 8 miles an hour onthe| It is to be hoped, either through legislative 
current of the Ohio and other of our westernjriver Delaware. One of their greatest obsta-|aid or private patriotism, that his remains may 
rivers had often claimed his attention and led|cles was in not being able to get their steam|be removed from their present obscurity at 
him to try to devise some mode by which such|boiler to stand, and their fair prospects of Bardstown, to Louisville, or some other eligible 
severe labour might be dispensed with. The |ultimate success were frustra‘ed by the acciden-|spot on the beautiful Ohio, so as to realize his 
first idea of a steamboat occurred to Fitch’s| tal destruction of their boat—which was burnt/darling wish: “That he might be buried on 
mind as he and James Ogilbee were walking |to the water’s edge as it lay in Kensington|the banks of the Ohio, where the song of the 
home from Neshaminy meeting, and were|Docks undergoing repairs, and “poor John|boatmen might enliven the stillness of his rest- 
passed by Mr. Sinton and his wife, at Hatbo-| Fitch” was never again able to raise funds to|ing place, and the music of the steam engine 
rough, in a riding chair, at the intersection of| build another, but seemed destined “ for some! sooth his troubled spirit.” ; 
the Street and York roads in Warminster town-| more cruel fate,”’ as he expresses it. The following beautiful lines to his memory 
ship. This was about the middle of April,| Tle wrote a history of his disasters and | were cut out of a southern newspaper, and may 
1785. In “The Original Steamboat support-|deposited it in the City Library of Philadel-|appropriately close this essay. 
ed,” a pamphlet of 34 pages, published in 1788) phia, in 1792, with directions for the papers| Daniex Lonestretu. 
by Fitch, he says that “ after pondering some|not to be opened for 30 years—with the view,| Warminster, 2d month 10th, 1845. 
days-on the thought, he made a rough draft,|as he said, that envy might not operate against . S.—Since the preceding essays were 
but not daring to trust his own opinion too far|his merits. The part termed Steamboat Histo-| sent to the press, I have received from Charles 
he consulted Daniel Longstreth, (deceased in|ry, contains 310 pages folio—the sketch of his! Whittlesey of Cincinnati, Ohio, “Justice 
1803.) Mr. Nathaniel Irwin,.and sundry other| life occupies 144°pages, and they are addressed | ,,, the memory of John Fitch,” written by 
gentlemen of BucksCounty. About the mid-|«to the worthy Natiianiel’ Irwin, of Neshami-|i., for the February (1845) number of the 
die of June, 1785,.he went to Philadelphia|ny.” a er Western Literary Journaland Monthly Review. 
and shewed it to Dr. Ewing, Mr. Patterson, and| He visited England in 1793, as appears {; ‘exhibits-considerable judgment and ability, 


others. In June and July he formed models,|from “An explanation for keeping a ship’s| 414 shows forth in bold relief the claims of John 











and in August laid them before Congress, as|traverse at sea, by the Columbian Ready} 
will appear on their files. In September he|Reckoner,” which he wrote and published in| 
presented them to the American Philosophical|Londomin that year. He returned and went 
Society.” to Kentucky and engaged in litigation with’ 
The model boat had wheels on either side| persons who had’taken possession of his valua-| 
which turned in the water and the boat was/ble lands in that State, and but little more is! 
propelled by its resistance precisely as most| known except that he made a will, dated June 
steamboats are now worked, as Nathaniel: B.'20, 1798; which was admitted to probate July 
Boileau informed:me a few days since, and’ that| 10; 1798, at Bardstown in Kentucky, where he 
he made the wheels of wood for Fitch, who|breathed his last and where his. remains lately) 
executed the other parts of the machinery ofjlay, without a stone to mark his grave, in the} 
the boat of brass. It was first tried in South-| public cemetry of that place. __ 
ampton Run, .a short distance East from Cobe| It is 30 years since my attention was first| 
Seont’s- wheelwright shop, where the medel/accidentally turned to the subject of these, 
was built. hasty sketches, and I investigated the matter 
Fitch drew a map of the N. W. parts-of-thejuntil fully satisfied with his claims-to priority, 
then United States which he engraved and/|of steam navigation—and then set about arous-} 
printed himself and sold in order to raise funds|ing: others until I have lived to see men of 
towards building a large steamboat at Philadel-|eminence espouse his claims, and learned, 
phia in order to test the practicability of steam| bodies defend his rights, and the ball thus set 
navigation. I have one of these maps now in|in motion roll on till his fair fame Is likely to be 
my possession, and it exhibits a degree of skill|brightened and his genius established on an 
in the engraving which could not be looked|imperishable basis, in which the perseverance 
for from one situated as he was. It'wasdone,|of my good friend of “ Olden time,” the inde- 
however, in-the hope of realizing a darling pro- |fatigable author of the Annals: of Philadelphia, 
ject which was to connect his name and fair|John F. Watson, of Germantown, has shown) 
fame with posterity. conspicuous. 
There is an original agreement between| He was tall, being over six feet in height, 
John Fitch and others, dated February 9th,|and' rather stoop shouldered, with a short neck 
1787, for the building of his large steamboat.|and spare person, and as straight as an Indian’ 
It is engrossed on a large sheet of parchment,|when he walked. He had a dark complexion, | 
and was deposited witli the Philosophical So-jand dark hair, which he wore loose over his} 
ciety by Benjamin Say. The stock was divi-|shoulders, and was a great walker, always 
ded into 40 shares amongst Samuel Vaughan, | going on foot in his western excursions. 
Joseph Budd, Benjamin Say, Thomas Say,} He was born on the line between Hartford| 
Isaac W. Norris, Henry Voight, and many|and Windsor townships, in Connecticut, on the 
others whose signatures.are affixed to the-docu-|night of the 21st of January, 1743, (O. 8.) and 
ment. died at Bardstown, in Kentucky, between the) 
After incredible trouble in getting funds|20th of June and‘ the 10th of July, 1798, and_ 
raised he had a large boat built by Boyer|was buried in the corner of the grave yard, 
Brooke, and the requisite machinery construct-| without a stone or other memorial to mark the! 
ed for moving it by steam. His engineer was|spot. He invented asteam engine and a steam- 
Henry Voight, who was subsequently chief|boat in 1785. He planned, constructed, and 
coiner of the United States Mint at Philadel-|put in operation, the steamboat “ Persever-| 
phia, and one of the best practical mechanics of| neg,” of sixty tons, on the Delaware river at 
his day. He had just patented the use of an|Philadelphia, moving at the rate of eight miles 
endless chain, which with oars or paddles he|an hour, by the sole power of steam, in 1788; 











)Fiteh to the gratitude of posterity. 


THE DYING MACHINIST. 


Where broad: Ohio’s stream goes sweeping 
Gloriously toward the setting sun, 

He prayed might be his last, long sleeping, 
His latest wish—his only one. 


Meet prayer from one whose years were given 
To work the thought his genius gave, 

Who first beheld his steam-bark driven 
Fire-winged o’er the foaming wave. 


He lived one scene of want and sorrow, 
A feverish strife—a troubled dream; 

Each scant to-day fed by to-morrow, 
Yet toiled he still his glorious scheme. 


’T was his to meet the world’s derision, 
Cold doubt of friends, foes, taunt unkind, 

The mockery of a «« madman’s vision,”’ 
For truth to which their own was blind. 


He lived not to the great fulfilling 
His genius saw and sought so long, 

And for that future, oft and willing, 
Endured privation, pain, and wrong. 


He heard their mighty voices sounding 
By his own blue Atlantic strand ; 

And watched them o’er its wide wave hounding 
Herald to every farthest land. 


He saw them climb each olden river, 
Europe, fair Asia’s fabled streams, 
Saw Afric’s hidden floods deliver 
The secrets of their time-long dreams. 


He saw what yet shall shall be earth’s wonder 
Nor long the stern design may sleep, 

Steam navies launch their iron thunder 
In battle o'er the trembling deep. 


He saw, foretold, and, heart-elated, 
Lived on this dream of brighter days, 

And caught afar the fame that waited, 
His lowly toil in world-wide praise 
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Then turned and eek, with saddened ope, ° THE IRISH MOTHER. ror we deloueed to pay their dentate fone rent 
Time's judgments how unjust and vain! ‘Y ‘tl be obliced ai ; ; &c., which you had mentioned in your leur. 
How happier hands would seize his merit, | ee h : ae a heal oe ee, womans/until the next time you write. Catharine 
And wield the palm and reap the gain. she does her work 80 badly, said Capt. R. to (bought no shoes since you left home, in like 
- ithe steward of the Sailor’s Home, one day. uaeateaies tuna pyh retain seal 
He knew the thoughtless world ungrateful,— | ‘I suppose I shall,’ answered the steward. for the aielhiites Ae samy a y ae eg 
So have its noblest spirits known, ‘L took her in from pity.’ ; Lee firing, ted for sf aie ade er, we aes y 
Still of the life-debt all forgetful, | *From pity ' Who is she, and what is alee —- vo ea . e om in the oh 
Or pays when he who earned is gone! she 2’ nena place, gathering sticks 


‘we will be summoned. Dear mother, | hope 


| She is a poo ish w is iv i 
poor Iris oman, just arrived in you will send for myself, that is Johnny as soon 


\this country; her husband die Ww 
ago, and be oft coe -: ae ‘ ith yh neal as you can. if you think I would be of any be- 
hen YOUNS | nefit to you there.’ 


children. She has left them in Ireland, and | Piek, ceatindes eith: eee Aces meet ehenik 
come over here to find employment to earn’ : 


He mused, and toiled, and died ; they made him 
A bed beside that fair broad wave, 

There to his lonely rest they laid him, 
Where few now mark his humble grave. 











h. if “pI bri h : crushed with the thought, that although nearly 
At morn, at noon, when eve is steeping canna eee ad me, Trees SVS s aH a year had passed, not enough had been saved 
With shadowy red theriver’s breast, {38 her story, and she seems honest enough. to pay the passage money of ‘the firstichild, was 
As star-light on the charmed wave sleeping, | * Well, show her how to do her work, ing to go back and starve with her 
So peaceful may his spirit rest ! keep her a while, till we know more about children - in Ireland. But, by a good Provi- 
J.s.B. jher.’ idence, she was in the Sailor’s Home—her case 

1 heli | She was modest, diffident and retiring, little| 


‘reached the ears of sailors. The distance from 


mmunicatj . ; 
\disposed to be co ive, and with littl |a sailor’s earto his heart is short, from his heart 


For Friends’ Weekly Intelligencer. ‘appearance et energy of Ptensins. i 
; aT? F ‘to his pocket shorter. A subscription was starte¢ 
TRUTH EXALTED. | *You have Jeft your children in Ireland, I P | 


a? ‘d the C hing amore the boarders, and raised at once to sixty 

Many years ago, a case was wedi in one of the busy erstan sal 1e Captain approac 110g dollars ; increased afew days afterwards. by 

Philadelphia Courts in which a boy of about ten | her |another set of boarders, to one hundred dollars, 
or twelve years old was brought forward to| ‘I have, all of them, the dear ones.’ 


H id hey ?? ‘and by a Joan from her relatives, and an ad- 

give in his evidence. His testimony was im-| T a - d ey i 7 5 vance of her wages, to one hundred and forty 
> > >») >» > > y 

portant as he had been an eye- “witness of the! re oldest little girl was thirteen and a ha |dollars sufficient to provision and pay the pas- 


transactions of the contending parties. Wheniw hen [left her in care of them all, and the! sages of the whole six. 

the oath was about to be administered to him, youngest, sweet one, was a little more than! The: cedbhd  Sebbath ta. Moventbes, te the 
he said he could ee Phe person who |two. : j 'morning, one of the runners of the house made 
brought him as a witness, was then asked) ‘ How long since your husband died, and |his appearance before the door with six thinly 
whether he was a Quaker, or whether his pa-|how have you supported them since ? c'ad bare-headed and bare-footed [rish children. 


rents were Quakers? The answer was, they! ‘My husband died about four months before The first burst of joy over, Croton water, hair- 
were Presbyterians, and they had told him [ left Ireland, poor man, and left us in a little! brush, and comb, did all that a mother’s love 
never to swear. The boy scrupulously adher- cottage, and, not half of a quarter of an acre of|and ingenuity could do to improve the condition 
ed to his parent’s commands, and therefore re- land ; and the rent was twenty five shillings aland appearance of the young voyagers. At 
fused totake an oath. At this simple relation, year. I put the land into potatoes and garden| evening she might be seen in her little room, 
embracing the principle of strict obedience to vegetables for the support of the children ; but! ‘bya eneeifel light, and with a more cheerfal 
parents, the court was at a stand whut course that was little you see, sir, after paying the! heart, gazing into the face of one and then 
to take. Butit immediately occurred to the rent. I thought I should be obliged to take another of her sleeping children, as they jay 
mind of the discerning judge, that where so them to the poor house; so I says what I in pairs in different beds about the room. 
much integrity and sincerity appeared, an oath thought of the children ; but Johnny saystome! * This is" the first place I came to in Ameri- 
was unneccessary : and waiving the forms of —that is the second one, dear boy—O dear ca,’ said she, ‘and this is the best place I have 
law, he ordered the boy’s'estimony to be taken mother, do not send us to the poor-house, for found yet, and this is the happiest hour] have 
without oath or affirmation. The weight of ye see they will not let ye come with us, and! seen. By the blessing of God, and the kind- 
his evidence, on the minds of the jury, appear-' we shall be separated from you ; and the white ness of the sailors, God bless them all their 
ed such that they gave a verdict on his testi- swelling is there, and many of the children days, we are all here in America.’ The chil- 
mony. dies ; but do, dear mother, leave us here to get| dren want shoes and clothes, and the older ones 
What a noble instance of filial obedience !'along as well as we can, while you go to employment. If we can get the latter, we will 
and what a powerful testimony to the force of America; and it may be mother, with God's ‘soon have all the rest.— Sailor’s Magazine. 
Truth, superior to the atppseed sanction of blessing, ye may be able to fetch us all over at 
oaths and imprecations ! What dignity in the last, if it be but only one at atime.’ And so 
presiding judge, to respect filial integrity and the child was teazing me day and night to 
parental instructions, and to dispense with the come to America; so I wrote a letter to my ‘ , ; 
ceremonies of custom or law, for the sake of two sisters in New York. the one at service,). To promote the objects of a good education, 
obtaining simple truth, unstu lie d and unaffect-|the other married, for the loan of a few pounds|'* is ne poeseary °e guard the youthful mind from 
ed by the terrors of perjury! to fetch me over: and they sent me six pounds; the inflaence of pernicious company ; it is also 
How greatly would itadd to the mutual con-/and I left the younger children asleep when [/2¢e¢ful to restrain children from reading im- 
fidence and happiness of society, if such in-\came away, for I knew sir, if I parted from! PFOPer publications: but as children are social 
stances of the care of parents, and the obedience them awake, they would cry so after me, it beings they must have associates; as their 
of youth, were multiplied ull they became would break my poor heart.’ minds are expanding, and craving mental food, 
general! ™ Yea,” would then “be yea,’ * and) Thelrish mother toiled on, after this conver- channels should be opened for them © acquire 
truth would need no addition to make it more sation, for weeks, and even months, doing her that which is wholesome, that which is profita- 
true—assertions and relations of witnesses work better and better, and remitting every ble, that which is rational and substantial. 
might be received with confidence, as matters cent of her wages, often in advance, to her Hence, it is obviously necessary that the care 
of fact, that needed not the confirmation of children, and receiving in return from them, 2"4 riper judgment of parents and tutors should 
oaths, affirmations or any other imprecations letters, from which we give a few extracts : e exercised in the choice of tooks suitable to 
whatever. The doctrine of our Divine Lawgiver “Dear Mother—Svon after you left us, the their age and capacity, calculated to promote 
would be better understood ; and that when he landlord seeing we could not pay the rent, took the objects of a good education. W hen — add 
enjoined on his followsrs to speak the truth, it the best bed, and the bedstead, and the table, ‘° this the importance of having their first im- 
was, the ** whole truth, and nothing but the and the chairs, and left us only the blankets, pressions of the right stamp, bec cause they are 
truth ;” for “whatsoever is more than this,” /and the straw on the ground ; but 1 hope you generally lasting, it adds to the weight of obli- 
or added to it, in order to make it true, * com-| will return him thanks, and his family, in your gation on our part. H. M. 
eth of evil,” and ought to be avoided, as being next letter, for giving the house gratis to us, owt 
among those “ idle words,” for which an ac- this present year.” Macaulay, in his new history, says of Wm. 
count must be rendered in the day of judg-| *-Dear Mother,—The price of meal here is one Penn: “Kind nations and hostile sects have 
ment. shilling and sixpence; the worst of flour the agreed in canonizing him. England is proud 
2d mo., 1849. M. H. same; in regard of the prices being so high, of his name. A great commonwealth beyond 


—_——— 
EDUCATION. 
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the Atlantic regards bim with areverence simi- Through earth’s wrong, and woe, and evil, sometimes | THE MIND. 
lar to that which the Athenians felt for The- seeing, sometimes blind, | of all the noble works of God, that of the 
sus, the Roman Quirinus. The respectable Ever must the homeward pathway of the humble Chris-}/hyman mind has ever been considered the 
society of which he was a member honors him tian wind ; grandest. It is, however, like all else created 
as an apostle. By pious men of other persua- Stooping over sin and sorrow—watching by the couch capable of cultivation ; and just in that aa 
sions he is generally regarded as a bright pat- of pain— ‘as the mind is improved and rendered pure 
tern of christian virtue. Holy promises outpouring, grateful as the summer rain, |js man fitted for rational enjoyment and pure 
Meanwhile, admirers of & very different sort To the heart whose hope had withered never to revive happiness. ‘That person who spends a whole 
have sounded his praises. The French philo- again. lexistence without a realization of the great 


sophers of the 18th century pardoned what 
they regarded as his superstitious fancies in 
consideration of his contempt for priests, and 


Dark perplexing questions cross him—meet him as he ends for w hich he was designed; without 
onward goes :— \feeling a soaring of the soul above mere mer- 
: » ‘6 ?. rey should permit Life’s Cenary motives and desires ; not knowing that 
of his cosmopolitan benevolence, impartially Why 5 Gadel. eve sae eaey eee hie Sion cal whi 
tee aad e is a portion, as it were, of one vast machine, 
extended to all races and to all creeds. His 


nie ante ee : .... | Why the good should strive and differ? If His love be)!" which each piece has a part to perform, 
name has thus become, throughout all civili- having no heart beating in common with those 


. . . ver all, 
zed countries, a synonym for probity and phi- Why a asi and the guilty by the same dread of his fellow-men, no feelings in which self is 
lanthropy. stroke should fall ? 5 not the beginning and the end, may well be 
tN a Why the haughty arm of power should meek innocence Said to live. Fis mind is shut in bya mortal 
r enthrall ? |\darkness, and he merely exists,a blank in the 
FAITHFULNESS. world, and goes to the tomb with scarcely a 


<< See that thou copy no man save in the matter of Why with Joy is sorrow walking, hand in hand and regret. Such beings we have seen and won- 


aithfulness.?—WiLLIaM PENN. side i 

faithfulness. WiLLiamM PENN 4 side by oe it b dered at—wondered that a mortal, endowed 
: 2 j Ss 8 a sing streng ; Bae : , 

Listen not, when men shall tell thee, here is work Sparing not the sad and lowly—breaking in on streng\ with so many noble qualities. and capabie of 


for thee to do; ; ee and pride the highest attainment of intellectuality, should 
There, thy field of labour lieth and the good thou Grief and Gladness touch ‘each other—pars each other) umber on through a world like ours, in which 
should’st pursue : ___ in the street— isevery thing beautiful and sublime, to cali 
Idle one when all are busy, bound, yet longing to arise, Why should trains of sabled mourners young and happy ¢, 4h his energies and excite his admiration— 
Follow thou no mortal guidance, though it come in a lovers ne moe a world which affords subjects for exercising 
propust guise, = hi Chilling on their lipa the whisper, + Life is good, and every lively attribute with which we are gifted, 
While the cloud is on thy spirit and the mist is o’er thy Love is sweet! land opens a scene of rich variety to the eye, 
eyes. |As the earnest soul advances, step by step, to higher|the mind, and the heart, and of such a diversi- 
Not the stars above us shining, in Creation’s perfect | ground, fied character, that we may never grow weary. 
plan, Simple Faith and steady Patience slowly bring the an- Lf, then, you would wish to live, in the true 
Have their places marked more surely than the living sewers round: sense of the term, cultivate the mind, give vent 
soul of man; Then it moves serenely forward, trusting less to Rea-'to pure affections and noble feelings, and pen 
And the laws are not more changeless, which direct their son’s span, not every desire and thought in self. Live 
daily course, | Satisfied with Faith’s revealings of a broad Paternal plan more forthe good of your fellow-men, and in 
Than the lines of light that issue from our being's radiant Which, by mutual dependence, fraternizes man and man. seeking their happiness you will promote your 
Source, F ‘Lita Pah own.—Zion’s Herald. z 
To restrain the soul’s outgoings with an ever gentle Down Existence one is sailing, by fair breezes borne} ee 
force. along, p 
Watch and wait, and as at Bethel, where of old the Friling on, LEWie, coleman segagey, aneEmere. 8 ANEy . ee ee . 
drseakee ley, song; Extract from a private letter to the Editorof The Tribune, dated 
Sleep-bound on hie stony pillow, Ged himseslf will oo W hat, to him, is that wrapt thinker—wearing out the Maysville Ky. Jan, 25, 1849. 
sii _ night in toil, . F . “We are having an interesting time here. 
Wanderer, without a foothold in illimitable space, Gleaning, - = thankless Future, from the Past a gold- The Emancipationists are just beginning to be 
With the first step simply taken on thy heaven appointed But Py gc Sniensn tut np enmbeun af Gocdht felt. The Slaveholders and Perpetualists of 
saan. ale, f , ‘| this county (Mason) lately circulated a call for 
Thou wilt know the noiseless sliding of a stone into its Say we these can never mingle!—soon the student's 4 meeting of those who are opposed to med- 
gland. cheek shall pale, dling with or disturbing Slavery in forming a 
Up, thea, with the bresk of morning! while‘upon thy And the o’ertasked brain shall weary, and the soul-lit|new State Constitution next Summer. Well, 
lifted eyes, a eye shall fail: they obtained some 270 names, and they passed 
Clear before thee, rounds of Duty one above another Whose bright face his sick room lighteth, with hope’s resolutions accordingly. Now the Emancipa- 
ads language all a-glow ? tionists are circulating calls for a meeting next 
On the steps let down from heaven, rugged though they Whose kind band the hair is smoothing backward from County Court day (2d Monday in February,) 
aaasaha his burning brow ? which will embody some three times as many 
Pilgrims from all lands will meet thee, silver-haired Ab, his careless-hearted neighbor is a gentle brother ames as the other, and their meeting will be 
ooh tein news far more of a demonstration. ‘Thiscounty will 


strike a blow against Slavery that will be felt 


And the young, in meekness lovely, shielded by an aagel There a proud man coldly gazes on a meek, forgiving . 
° throughout the South. 


” 


guard, face ! 

With a grasp the worldling feels not, by a touch he can- | Once he loved her—but ambition crept into affection’s| 
aeak place ; BEAUTIFUL THOUGHT. 

Holy joy their bosoms thrilling, they will greet and|/From her Christian garb unspotted, turns he now his) Childhood is like a mirror, catching and re- 
welcome thee ; scornful eye, flecting images from around it. Remember 


, c e ¢ . . 2 » l » ‘ 
With their hymns of glad thanksgiving, that thy mission But on his last lowly pillow, when the great man comes | that an impious or profane thougnt, uttered by 
; . © J 


Re to lie, % 
is begun, a parent’s lip, may operate upon the young 


That the Father’s Kingdom cometh, that His will on He will long to hear the rustle of her white robe passing| heart like a careless spray of water thrown 


earth is done, by. upon polished steel, staining it with rust which 
Mingleth soft thy heart’s «Eareka”—Peace! The Father's’ Thus are God’s ways vindicated; and at Jength we/| no after scouring can efface. 
boon is won. slow!y gain, —>—— 
God hath many aims to compass, many message to send, As our needs dispel our blindness, some faint glimpses THE LOST TRIBES 
And his instruments are fitted, each to some distinctive of the chain r page : 
tiie Which connects the Earth with Heaven, Right with We find in the New York Messenger 
Rests tv Gell of qriction dtlitis teens wareabewtle Wrong and Good with Ill— an interesting article from Major Noah, in 
ling. chain— Links in one harmonious movement, slowly learn we to which he see sea the opinion that the 
Minds, designed for noble uses, bondaged to the lust of fulfill . j‘* tet lost meee of Israel ee the origina- 
ethan |Our appointed march in concert with His menifested|'°™ of the cities whose ruins strew Mexico 
will. and Central America. He arrives at this con- 


Souls, once beautiful in whiteness, crimsoned with corrup- : . lusion f 
tion’s stain. | Philadelphia, 11th month 28th, 1848, clusion irom a variety of circumstances, and 








especially from the fact that all our tribes of & 










































































































































































































































































































































































































Indians, bearing the strongest marks of Asiatic 
origin, are identified with the Israelites in their 
religious belief. 

The Phenicians (Canaanites) had discover- 
ed the continent five hundred years previous 
to the migration of the Israelites, and were, it 
is assumed, the builders of the Pyramids of 
Mexico and Central America, and of Palenque, 
Cholula, Otumba, Tlascale, and other cities, of 
which the ruins now excite our astonishment ; 
and also the introducers of hyeroglyphics, ple- 
nisphenes, sodiacs, temples, military roads, via- 
ducts, and bridges from Egypt, Tyre, Baby- 
lon, and Carthage. In the apocryphal book 
of Esdras, of great antiquity, it is said : 

“ Whereas, thou sawest another peaceable 
multitude ; these are the ten tribes, which were 
carried away prisoners out of their own land, 
in the time of Osca, whom Salmanzer, King 
of Assyria, led away captive, and he carried 
them over the water, so they came unto another 
land. 

“ They took this counsel among themselves, 
that they would leave the multitude of the 
heathen, and go into a farthercountry, wherein 
never mankind dwelt, that they might there 
keep their statutes, which they never kept in 
their own land, (Assyria,) and there was a 
great way to go, namely, a year and a half.” 

According to Major Noah’s theory, they 
marched towards the northeast coast of Asia 
—some remained in Tartary, and many went 
into China, wherethey have been sixteen hun- 
dred years, and are numerous this day. The 
main body crossed at Behring’s Straits to our 


continent, the more‘hardy keeping to the North, | 
Hudson’s Bay and Greenland ; the more cul-| 


tivated passed down on the shores of the Pa- 
cific, through California to Mexico, Central 
America, and Peru, where they met their an- 
cient enemies the Canaanites (Pheenicians) 
whom, as once before, they dispossessed of 
the country. Furthermore it is contended 
that they resided in California when the ships 
of Solomon made their three years voyage, 
and furnished the gold of Ophir to build the 
temple; also that they are the settlers and 


proprietors of Mexico, Peru, and the whole} - 


American continent, and have been here cen- 


turies before the advent of Christianity, and| 


patiently await the promises of redemption. 
William Penn, in writing to the Indians, 
said :—“[ found them with like countenance 
to the Hebrew race. I consider these people 
under a dark night, yet they believe in God 
and in immortality, without the aid of meta- 
physics. They reckon by moons—they offer 
their first ripe fruits—they have a kiud of tab- 
ernacles—they are said to lay their altars 
with twelve stones—they mourn a year—and 


observe the Mosaic law in with regard to sep-| 


aration.”’ 





TTYRUMAN & SHAW invite the attention of purcha- 

sers to the stock of Hardware at their new store, |Lanon. 
No. 335 Market street, three doors below Ninth, com- 
prising a general assortment of articles used by Builders, 
Cabinet Makers, and Mechanics generally, House- 
keepers utensils, Table Cutlery, Britannia Tea and Table 
Spoons, superior Razors and Scissors, &c., &c., which 


will be sold at very reasonable prices. 
2 mo. 1st.—3m. 





ANSLER’S CONFECTIONARY, No. 136 Arch 
At this establish- 
ment may be procured Ice Creams, Jellies and water| with free labour goods at advantageous prices, and fami- 
ices of all flavors and forms. Mixed and fine cake of|lies, remote from depots of free goods, ordering in con- 
various descriptions, also a superior article of cream|siderable quantities, will be furnished at low rates accord- 


Street, above 6th, south side. 


eandy and confections in general. 


(G™ Sugar free from slave labor used in the manufac- 


‘ture of the above articles. 
A mo. ly. 
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RIENDS’ MARRIAGE CERTIFKCOATES.—We 
have purchased of the estate of Elijah Weaver the 

entire stock of Marriege Certificates, beautifully-engraved 
on English parchment, and adepted to maniages by 
| Friends’ ceremony, either before the meeting or atyprivate 
| houses. We have also purchased the eopper plate, and 
;shell keep-them for sale in future, at our store, No. 4 N. 
Fifth street. 
12th mo. 


iV ANTED.—An active, trustworthy person asa 
travelling agent for the sale and disposal of 
Friends’ Books, and other useful publications. 

JOHN COMLY, 
Byberry, Pa. 
| 1 mo. 22d, 1849.—6t. 


LAIN GOODS, PLAIN GOODS.—The balanee of 
| our winter stock to be sold at low prices, to make 
| room for a large and extensive assortment of goods, suit- 
\able for the coming season. We invite Friends to call 
jand examine our good, as very particular attention is 
jgiven to the plain trade, 








W. D. PARRISH & CO. 
A. SHAW, CHINA STORE, No. 15 North 


» Seventh street, above Market, east side. Just re- 
ceived rich totlet and tea sets in great variety, glass ware 
— ba amd other articles to suit housekeepers, which will be 
N wee aa ae | Sold at reasonable.prices, and delivered to any part of the 
| er ane “Fes | city free-of charge. Friends are invited to call, 
OOD DRY GOODS—FRIENDLY sTyLtEes—| “7 
\QM EYRE & LANDELL,S. W. corner Fourth and: g¥HESTERFIELD BOARDING SGHOOL FOR 
| Arch, have endeavoured for the last nine years to estab- BOYS,—Is situated on the Crosswick’s road, 
lish a good store for Plain Goods, where Friends mig!t abeut three miles from Bordentown, N. J. The winter 
jresort and be suited in all kinds of superior Dry Goods term will commence on the 26th of 11th mo., 1848, 
adapted to their wants, at prices quite reasonable. The course of instruction will embrace the weval branches 
'Seal Skin Shawls, Fine Linens, +of a practical English education. For particulars inquire 
Plain Shades of Merinoes, Silks for Friends, of the Principal, Henry W. Ridgway, or.of G. M. JUS 
| Plain Thibet Shawls, Quiet De Laines, TICE, No. 149 Market street, SAMUEL TOWNSEND, 
| Barcelona Hdkfs. Plain Alpacas, Baltimore, orM. S .FOSTER, Trenton.N. J. 


Plain Calicoes, Plain Table Covers, eas 5 ; : 
nee Ginghams, Good Black Silks, TT\HE subscriber takes this opportunity to inform 
\ Sood Gloves only, india Goods, Frieyns that during the past Fal!, he bas fitted up 
Hosiery. very good, Good Flannels. another room expressly for the sale of FRENCH MERI- 

NOS, and other ptaix Dress Materials, besides LINEN 


1 mo. 6-tf. 





. & L. have annexed the store on Fourth St., which 


gives them a shawl room, also a merino room, separate FJ]RNISHING GOODS, and that be is.now prepared 
| from main store. Their basement is well stocked with) 4, offer to the purchasers of FANCY AND STAPLE 
| Furnishing ‘Linen and Housekeeping Goods ; also mus-' DRY GOODS, extra inducements, in superior fabrics, 
flins by the piece. z _. »of handsome styles and at the lowest prices. 

P.S. Friends can always depend upon meeting with | In anticipation of the coming season, he has now er- 
(the'best articles of Cap Crape and Crapleisse, purest Cap} ranged an extensive variety, many of which are particu- 
'Gauze, fine Cap muslin, Tarletons, Book Hdkfs., all not larly adapted to the wants of FRIENDS, in kinds too 
only of the best-quality, but in the best possible order. | numerous to advertise. 
| Ist mo. 1-tf. | Many of these goods have been purchased at sacrificed 
— —_—_—_—_ ———————_—_————— | auction rates, and it is the subscriber’s intention of estab- 
| EMOVED.—T. E. CHAPMAN has removed his| lishing a CHEAP FURNISHING STORE, of the best 

» Book and Stationary Store to No.1 South Fifth| make of Linen goods, for Cash. 

\street, where he has just received a fresh supply of new | CHARLES ADAMS, 
land beautiful BOOKS from New York and Boston, suit- | No 79 Arch street, between 2d and Sd, North side. 
able for the present season, which he invites hif friends} P.S. Winter Dress Goods of every kind, reduced in 
anc the public generally to call and examine, viz: | price. Ist mo 13th. 

Irving’s Sketch Book, illustrated ; Whittier’s Poems; rer cians ene eee ee 
Leaflets of Memory: Read’s Female Poets of America ;} W ANTED.—A young Friend about 16 years of 

age, as an apprentice to the retail Drug and 


Pictorial Life of William Penn; Christ 
tes 3 se aoe cereienernty Apothecary business— one who has had a liberal educa- 
tion. 


Friends’ Almanacs and Marriage Certificates on hand. |*!®- . : : 
Country Merchants supplied with School and Blank} ae or further information apply to the publishers of 
ibis paper. 


ooks at very low prices. J 
T. E. CHAPMAN, No.1 South Fifth St. 12th mo. 29th, 1848. 4t. 


FREE PRODUCE STORE, 
REE LABOR DRY GOODS AND GROCERIES. 
Wholesale and Retail. 

Shirting and Sheeting muslins, heavy and fine. 

Calico, different widths and qualities—various styles. 

Furniture Prints, Satin Stripes. 

Cap Crapes and Cap Lisse. 

“Scotch,” “Manchester,” and Domestic Ginghams. | , 

| Apron and Furniture Checks. Cotton Handkerchiefs sale an entire new stock of Hats and Caps, made and: 

| Cambric and paper Muslins, assorted colours. | trimmed in the best manner, the materials of which having 
Cotton Teilled Pantaloon Stuffs. Suspenders. been purchased exclusively for Cash, they are prepared 
Canton and Summer flannels. Table Diaper. Qj! | to furnish any article in their line on the most reasonable 

Cloths. | terms 4 mo. 1,—tf. 

T willed Cotton bed-spreads and Ticking. 

Irish linens, warranted free from cotton. 


| 





7 HITE WHEAT FAMILY FLOUR.—An assort- 
\ / -ment of extra Flour selected expressly for family 
ase, constantly on hand and for sale by 
CALEB CLOTHIER, Family Flour Dealer, 
4th mo. &th, ly. No. 35 N. 5th St. near Arch. 








| 


i 











JEW HAT STORE.—Kimber & Dickinson, No. 
19 North Fourth Street, have opened and ofler for 





EMOVAL.--Emmor Kimber, Jr., informs his friends 
Hosiery, knitting and sewing cotton. and customers that he has removed from No. 34 to 
Satinets. Mouslin de lain, all wool. |No. 19 North Fourth 3t., nearly opposite his former 
Wadding and cotton laps. Umbrellas. {place of busingss; and having for more than twenty 
A voriety of other articles produced wholly by Frer| years paid particular attention to the manufacture of Plain 
ats, feels confident that his experience in this branch ef 
0G"Expected in a few days, a general assortment ot| business will enable him to give his customers entire sa- 
fine hosiery—bleached and brown. | tisfaction. 4mo. 1—tf. 
Teas, carefully selected for families and stores. 
Refined loaf, crushed and pulverized sugar. 
Brown sugar, of good quality, a great variety. 











C. JENKINS & CO., Tea Dealers and Grocers 
|e). S. W. corner of Chestnutand Twellth Street. En- 
Superior molasses, sugar house and West India. ltrance to Tea Store on Chestnut street, do., Grocery 
Coffee, (many kinds) chocolate, cocoa, rice, spices, |store, on Twelfth street aj One of this concern having 
confectionary, &c., &c. been many years engaged in the Tea Trade in Canton 
OS" Just received, a few pounds of pure Caraccas/gives them particular facilities in that line, possessed by 
Chocolate, for invalids. Country merchants supplied |but few in any other establishment in this country. 
Philadelphia, 4mo. 1 


NBOLTED WHEAT MEAL, CRACKED 
[ WHEAT, DRIED FRUIT, HAMS, DRIED 
BEEF, &c. &c., 20 be nad of 
CALEB CLOTHIER, Femily Flour Dealer, 
No. 35 N. 5th St. near Arch. 





ingly. Terms Casa. 


! 


GEORGE W. TAYLOR, 
#N. W. corner Fifth and Cherry Sire 
Philadelphia, 6 mo. 29, 1848. 


| 
\5thmo. 8th, ly. 











